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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN THE RAILROAD BUSINESS 

HENRY R. SEAGER 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 

WE are going to discuss this morning the really difficult 
phase of the railroad problem, "The Railroads and 
Labor." 

The impression that we all have received from the meetings 
held yesterday is, I believe, one of optimism. The situation of 
the railroads is, to be sure, critical, but the remedy from the 
viewpoint of the investor is not difficult to discover. It is 
obviously an adequate increase in railroad rates. That remedy 
would seem to bear hardly upon the shipper, but as was brought 
out, without prosperity on the part of our railroads we cannot 
expect general business prosperity, and if we have general busi- 
ness prosperity then the shipper can easily bear the burden of 
higher rates. This seems to ignore the fact that at last analysis 
the public, the consumer, must pay the bills, but as was also 
pointed out, if our remedy gives us railroad prosperity and gen- 
eral business prosperity then the public must share in the good 
times and will not mind an added burden in the form of some- 
what higher prices — not necessarily much higher prices — as the 
result of the higher railroad rates. 

Altogether this has given us a somewhat cheerful picture of 
what easily lies before us in connection with the railroad problem. 
This morning, we take up the aspect which presents elements of 
friction and dissatisfaction that are not so readily disposed of. 
We take up the human factor, and as was long ago pointed out 
by Adam Smith, there is no aspect of economic relations that is 
so troublesome or where the element of friction is so great as 
the human aspect. 

At the very outset, the phrase which describes the topic for 
the morning, "The Railroads and Labor," may be objected to 
because it is too impersonal. By the "railroads" in this connection 
I take it we mean the human beings who are called upon to ad- 
minister the railroads — the human factor on the side of manage- 
ment — and by labor we mean the classified employees who operate 
the railroads under the direction of the management, — the human 
factor on that side. 
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Before the war, the relations between management and labor 
seemed to be fairly satisfactory. The demands that were put 
forward by the organized workers were the demands that we 
should expect: demands for higher wages, shorter hours, more 
satisfactory working conditions. There was no fundamental dif- 
ference of view between the management and the employees as to 
what was called for by the best interests of both. The difference 
of view was a difference of degree as to how high wages could 
fairly be paid, how short the hours could fairly be made, how 
favorable the working conditions could be made. 

The new spirit engendered by the war and experience of 
government operation have caused a radical change in the de- 
mands of the organized workers. As has been brought out re- 
peatedly at these meetings, the demands now put forward with as 
great insistence as wage demands were ever put forward in the 
past, are for government ownership of the railroads, and for the 
participation of employees in the management of the railroads. 

Whether we consider these demands wise or foolish, we should 
be exceedingly unwise not to recognize the necessity of adopting 
a policy that pays due regard to them in connection with the 
reorganization of the railroad industry. For there is nothing 
more certain than that the successful operation of the railroads 
in the future will continue to depend, as it has in the past, on the 
loyal and efficient cooperation of the employees. 

It may be possible for Congress to pass legislation which the 
employees distrust and oppose, and it may be possible to make 
that legislation effective, but the outcome will not be a solution 
of the railroad-labor problem. Such a solution will be incom- 
plete and no permanent solution will be achieved until some plan 
that inspires the confidence and appeals to the loyalty of the 
employees is worked out. 

There are two aspects of the matter that I think impress all of 
us strongly, looking at the problem from the viewpoint of the 
public : One is the background of this demand for representation 
of employees in management. Does it represent a desire on the 
part of the railroad employees to arrogate to themselves the 
management of this industry? I do not believe that this can 
fairly be said. Does it not rather represent, as Mr. Shea brought 
out last night, distrust of the management based partly on reve- 
lations of flagrant manipulation of railroad securities, in some 
instances in the past, and partly on ignorance ? I want to throw 
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out the thought that even though representation of employees on 
railroad boards may not contribute greatly to the efficiency of the 
railroads directly, if indirectly it can serve to give to the rank 
and file confidence in the management, and information in regard 
to vital aspects of the problem that confronts the management, 
it may be of tremendous benefit in increasing the efficiency of 
railway operation. 

The other aspect is that connected with continuous operation 
of the railroads. Enthusiasm was excited several times during 
the meetings yesterday by references to the anti-strike provision 
of the Cummins Bill. The premise on which this provision rests, 
that is, that we must have uninterrupted operation of our rail- 
roads, we all undoubtedly subscribe to. The time is past when 
we can tolerate any interference with the continuous operation 
of our railroads, but whether the conclusion which Senator Cum- 
mins and his associates draw, that is, that this means anti-strike 
legislation, making strikes conspiracies and trying to penalize 
them through the courts, is another matter. 

In these questions involving the human factor, the logic of 
the matter is not always convincing to those who understand the 
psychology of the situation. We have an illustration in connec- 
tion with the coal strike. So far as the law is concerned it is 
substantially the same as would be the law under the Cummins 
Bill, but is it causing coal to be mined? Even so conservative a 
paper as the Times pointed out the other day that you cannot, 
through writs of injunction, compel men to mine coal when they 
do not wish to. Is not the contention of Mr. Shea last night, 
that if we deprive these railroad employees of the right to strike 
that is enjoyed by other employees, the necessary corollary of the 
policy is that we put them in a preferred position as employees ; 
that is, that we work out for their protection what Mr. Shea 
called an industrial code, including, as he views it, a living wage, 
the eight-hour day, the guarantee of regular employment during 
good behavior, and so on. Must we not think of these two things 
together? If we take away something, must we not reconcile 
railroad employees to the change by giving them something— giv- 
ing them something that insures that they shall enjoy the favor- 
able conditions of employment, that in their view they can only 
be sure of under present conditions by retaining the right to 
strike ? 

The bright spot in our railroad situation is, to my mind, the 
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character of our railroad employees — the character of the men 
in the brotherhoods, and the character of the men who are man- 
aging our railroads. 

To a very large extent, our practical railroad managers are 
men who have come up through every stage of the industry, who 
understand the psychology of the wage earner, because they them- 
selves have been wage earners, and who also understand the 
problems of management because they are managers, and who 
also through their constant contact with boards of directors, 
understand the financial side of railroad operation. 
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